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Of all the problems that confront someone composing a narrative, two of the biggest are 
going to be where to start and where to stop. These two issues are themselves related, 
because where you stop will often have a lot to do with where you start. Many narrators try 
to achieve a sense of satisfying closure, to leave the reader with a feeling that the 
inevitability of the story so far has led irresistibly out of its origins to finish up at this point, 
with all questions answered, and nothing more to be said. We all know the ending of the 
fairy-tale or romantic novel, with hero and heroine married, and living "happily ever after". 

But, of course, marriage is the beginning of a story as well as (or rather than) the end of one, 
and complex narratives often refuse to be pinned down in this tidy way. It is in the nature of 
narratives that they generate problems as they go along, and we often end up at the close 
with more questions than answers. We can quite readily state, I think, that the Aeneid's 
abrupt and shocking close is a difficult, rather than an easy solution to the problems raised 
by the movement of the poem; but it is still worth trying to be specific about quite how the 
ending of the poem works, and why it does not round off the action snugly and satisfyingly. 

And along came the Amazon 

First of all, we should note that the endings of Vergil's great epic models were themselves 
by no means straightforward. We will have to take a more detailed look at the endings of 
the Iliad and Odyssey a little further on, but here we can at least observe that Vergil would 
have regarded the way they end as being quite a complicated question. A rather trivial case 
first. The last line of the Iliad was turned into the first line of a new poem (now lost), about 
what happened next: "That is how they conducted the funeral of Hector, tamer of horses" 
became "That is how they conducted the funeral of Hector, and along came the Amazon ... 
"The end of every story is the beginning of another story. 

The Odyssey was even more of a difficulty. This is controversial, but it does seem very likely 
that learned men, before Vergil's time, had argued about where the Odyssey was actually 
supposed to stop: did it finish where our modern texts now finish, after twenty-four books, 
or did it finish one and a bit books earlier, in Book 23, when Odysseus and Penelope go to 
bed together for the first time in twenty years? (Scholars are, in fact, still arguing today 
about whether that last book of the Odyssey belongs there). 


This whole problem about the "false" ending of the Odyssey was given another twist by the 
great Hellenistic poet Apollonius, whose Argonautica, an epic poem about Jason, Medea 



and the Argonauts, was obviously much admired and imitated by Vergil. What Apollonius 
did (and this is again controversial!) was to make the last line of his poem refer to the line in 
Odyssey 23 which some scholars said was the "real" ending of the Odyssey. One of the 
results is that the reader is left wondering if this is the right ending for the Argonautica - 
and that is a very fruitful thing to wonder about, because Apollonius has, in a way, finished 
"too early"; the hero and heroine have arrived home, but they are not going to live "happily 
ever after". 

In the beginning 

Epic endings, then, are not easy. If endings come out of beginnings, what does the beginning 
of the Aeneid lead the reader to thing the end is going to be? The proem to Book I gives us, 
in fact, a false promise, since it tells us that the subject is a man who travelled much and 
suffered much in war, "until he could found his city". This looks like a programme for what 
the poem will actually narrate. 

Now, ancient literature had many epics about the founding of cities; Apollonius, for 
example, wrote at least five of them (all now lost). They were called "ktistic" epics (from 
Greek "ktisis"; "foundation"). The Aeneid proclaims in its first sentence that it is going to be 
a ktistic epic, and we expect the end to be the ktisis. But this is not what we get (although 
the foundation is assured by the ending); so that the end is also a formal disappointment, in 
that the poem is not finishing in the way that poems ought to finish if they proclaim 
themselves to be this sort of poem. 

This is only one of many ways in which the reader is left up in the air at the last line, as 
Turnus' life goes groaning to the shades below. What about Lavinia, Aeneas' promised 
bride? What about Turnus' corpse, and Turnus' father? This is the greatest shock, because 
Vergil has made us compare Aeneas' killing of Turnus to Achilles' killing of Hector; the big 
difference is, of course, that the Iliad does not stop with the climactic killing (see Jasper 
Griffin in Omnibus 11). 

The Iliad still has two books to run, in which Achilles can reconcile himself with Hector's 
father, but the Aeneid stops "too early", denying Aeneas the chance to redeem himself by 
meeting Turnus', father. Anyone reading the end of the Aeneid is going to feel baffled and 
pained; but, once again, there is an added formal disappointment, in that this poem has 
invited us to see it as being very like another poem, only to rob us of the healing which the 
other poem achieves by continuing, by refusing to stop here. 



Tension and delay 


The death of Turnus, then, is designedly and importantly the "strong" place to stop. But in 
fact, by the time the reader gets there, Turnus 1 death has come to seem so inevitable and so 
natural that the cutting-off of the story alone with the cutting-off of Turnus' life is in some 
ways, paradoxically, not shocking. The tension which Vergil creates is so acute that Turnus' 
death comes almost as a relief; it is by no means a "satisfying" ending, but is does "satisfy" a 
powerful sense of expectation, and that is an effect which has its own role to play in 
determining that this is the place to stop. 

How does this tension work? First of all, we haven't just been expecting the duel for a few 
hundred lines, or even for a book. The meeting of Aeneas and Turnus, and the death of 
Turnus, have been delayed for well over two books, for over 2,100 lines. The Aeneid is often 
surprisingly open in referring to the way in which it is being composed, and we get one 
allusion after another to the fact that Turnus' death is always being delayed, with the key 
word being mora. 

In Book 10, Jupiter allows Juno to prevent the meeting of Aeneas and Turnus, saying "If you 
pray for a delaying of the death that is at hand ..." (mora praesentis leti, 622). At the end 
of Book 11 Aeneas and Turnus should have met in battle, but they were prevented by 
sunset (912-14). The whole of Book 12 is a mora, despite the fact that in the opening scene 
Turnus' first words are nulla mora in Turno ("there is no delay in Turnus", 11); and despite 
the fact that in his closing speech in that first scene he says neque enim Turno mora libera 
mortis ("Turnus is not free to delay his death", 74). There is still almost one twelfth of the 
poem to go. 

We are kept waiting and waiting by one delaying device after another. Aeneas, too, is 
eventually intent on nothing but getting to Turnus and doing away with delay; after he is 
wounded and then cured, oditque moras ("he loathes the delays", 431). Finally, when 
Aeneas is at last face to face with his enemy, Turnus' first words of the book are thrown 
back in his face as Aeneas taunts him: quae nunc deinde mora est? ("so what delay is there 
now?", 889). 

The feelings of frustration and tension which Aeneas and the reader undergo in the last 
book are something of terrific power. Discussions of how we should regard Aeneas' actual 
killing of Turnus must be placed in this context, since the spring that unleashes itself there 
has been coiled and wound and pressed for hundreds of lines. There is not space here to 
trace in detail the coiling of that spring; but the explosive release with which the poem ends 
has been massively prepared for, and gives the ending its own peculiar sense of adequacy. 



The divine ending 


Human beings, however, are not the only characters in epics, for the gods have their story 
too. How does the action of the gods end? Again, it will be worthwhile to consider the epic 
models Vergil had, and also to see what sort of end for the divine action the beginning of 
the Aeneid implies. The Iliad and the Odyssey both end with gods coming to an agreement 
amongst themselves as to how the human action will be resolved. But in neither poem is the 
end of the plot the end of the story, for men or gods. At the end of the Iliad , Troy's fall, the 
result of the plot, is still to come; and at the end of the Odyssey, Odysseus still has many 
wanderings in front of him. 

In both cases, these future events are linked with unresolved divine grievances. Poseidon is 
Odysseus' great enemy, and he will not give over his anger against Odysseus until the hero 
has wandered so far that he meets someone who thinks an oar is a winnowing-fan (Odyssey 
11. 127-31). At the end of the Iliad, Hera and Athena still hate Troy as much as ever, and we 
know that their anger will eventually have its way. Apollonius' Argonautica has similar 
features; the disasters that Jason and Medea will suffer after the end of the poem are the 
result of grievances felt by Hera and by Zeus. 

In the Aeneid's last book, just as in Homer's last books, there is a divine agreement about 
the end of the human action. Jupiter and Juno speak just before the death of Turnus, and 
Juno agrees to stop supporting the losing cause, in exchange for the final disappearance of 
the Trojan race. Most critics think that is the end of the story, but some think (another 
"controversy-warning" here) that Juno is only half-reconciled at this point, and that she has 
still got a grievance at the end of the poem, just like Hera in the Iliad and the Argonautica, 
and Poseidon in the Odyssey. What are her initial grievances? The beginning of Aeneid I tells 
us that Juno is angry at the Trojans for two reasons: first, she is frightened that descend ants 
of the Trojans will one day destroy her favourite city of Carthage; second, she hates the 
Trojans for the same reasons as she had hated them in the Iliad (1.9-28). Now, the 
agreement she makes with Jupiter in the last book deal s only with the second of these two 
grievances. Not a word is said about Juno's favourite city of Carthage, but we must not 
assume that such a proud goddess is letting that point go by default; after what has 
happened to the Carthaginian queen. Dido, Juno has got even more reason to feel her first 
grievance than she did at the outset. It seems to me, in short, that Juno is still biding her 
time, still nursing one of her two grudges. 

If we take stock of the problems with ending which Vergil has highlighted, it would be odd if 
the divine plot reached a tidy conclusion. The Aeneid finishes because it has to (even the 
longest poem is finite); but it cannot be bundled up and sealed. The last line of the Aeneid is 
a stopping-point, but only in a technical sense is it an ending. 
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